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_ which the mole went down, and to see the earth heaving 
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and hung heavily over the cold grey North Sea and the peace- 
ful desolation of stones. I thought of Heine, who a century 
ago looked across this cold impassivity from the other shore. 
June 16.—When I came home to dinner Vanessa was full 
of the story that the cat had caught a mole. Vanessa found 
the two creatures at the back door and snatched up the mole. 
How it wriggled. She had never known a creature so active. 
It seemed all muscle, and it bit her viciously. But its skin 
was lovely. She took the little thing into the garden next 
door out of reach of the cat, and it disappeared immediately. 
What a pity the mole could not have been kept for the 
children to see. | 

But we were not to be disappointed. We were all at 
tea, when Vanessa went into the scullery. She rushed back 
shouting: “Pickles has the mole again!” She handed me 
thick leather gloves with which I J pone the little creature up. 
It was not so much that it was all one muscle as that it had 
an extraordinarily powerful kick with its hind legs. We shut 
Pickles up and took the lovely brown thing into the garden. 
When we set it down on the lawn, it made straight f 
edge of the grass and plunged at a sharp angle in 
earth. It was uncanny to see the speed and the directness 


5 


2 
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it. I moved the loose earth so that we could watch i 
descent. Two little children’s heads bent close 
i y absorbed. 


3 


regard 
or extensions of ourselves. We dream of their future 
they are only a thought. Mother’s thoughts are supposed to 
affect the development of the child in her body. What is it 
we read in Vanity Fair? Our children grow up, and all goes 
smilingly as they follow mother’s and father’s régime. The 
plan grows towards fulfilment, we happily observe. The child 
grows older, and we notice departures from the horoscope 
that do not become less frequent. There are disappointments 
and revisions. The doctor is not to be a doctor after all, but 
perhaps a nurse; the prominent civil servant has taken on 
the colour of a bank clerk. Then, one day, we notice that a 
new direction is taken by the maturing child. Interests that 
were never ours become all-absorbing to one whose develop- 
stranger and stranger to us. Is this the projection 
and extension of ourselves? Never! 

But thanks be to God, a new individuality is asserting 
itself. In place of our timid fears are its firm hopes and 
certain knowledge. The burden is passing from our shoulders. 
World-conqueror, recluse or slave i i 
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CENTENARY 


OF “YR YMOFYNNYDD” 


THe Ymofynnydd, the Welsh Unitarian monthly 
magazine, has attained its hundredth year; and with the forth- 
coming appearance of the September number, which will be 
a commemoration issue, it will step into its second century*. 
Its title, Yr Ymofynnydd is the Welsh equivalent of THE 
INQUIRER; probably the older paper may be considered as the 

rent of the younger, for the English INQUIRER was estab- 
ished five or six years before its Welsh contemporary. The 
latter, with the exception of two or three short periods, has 
appeared .regularly ever since its inception to the end of its 
century. 
Its first Editor was the Rev. J. E. Jones, of Bridgend 
(Glam.), our minister at what was then a townlet, but which, 
during the intervening years, has grown into an important 


centre of mercantile activity. Mr. Jones remained at the helm - 


till 1854, when it was decided to suspend publication, owing 
probably to insufficient support. Publication, however, was 
resumed in 1859, under the same Editorship; but even then 
its career was a short one—barely five years. The gap was 


_ filled to some extent by another monthly, called Yr Athraw 


(“The Teacher”), edited and owned by the Rev. William 
Thomas, M.A., of Llandyssul, better known in Welsh circles 


contend vigorously with opposition on the part of the 
dox bodies, had even to suffer ostracism and persecution; 
was, indeed, a sect everywhere “spoken against”. But 
men, by their contributions to the Y mofynnydd, proved 
selves such doughty champions of their faith that they 
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Ymofynnydd reappeared in 1868, and since then it has run its 
course without a break towards its century. 
| All its Editors were and are well known and well 
educated men—Revs. D. L. Evans, R. J. Jones, M.A., Hathren 
| Davies, William James, B.A., and T. Arthur Thomas 
(jointly), T. Oswald Williams, M.A., and J. D. Jones, B.A., 
; B.D., its present editor. They were and are all of them men 
who have played a very conspicuous part, not only in 
denominational affairs, but also in the educational and literary 
i life of the Principality. 
On casting even a hurried glance over the contents of its 
earliest issues, one cannot but note what difficult times our 
: little community of churches had to pass through. It had to 
Mater. Child Can alter Deller than we can dc 
for it. But mother is sad because the children grow up from - 
their dear, dependent, baby-selves; and away from her. 
June 25.—The revolutions of irrational time bring me to 9% 
Bristol once more. I take the bus from the station to the #5 Still room for improvement. 
Downs, and walk along the grass in the sunshine and the Our little monthly, as it passes over the boundary into its 
free expanse of air. I am free and detached, while the world second century, still has difficulties to face, but goes forward 
goes to work around me. I go into the Zoo, which is free of | With refreshed hope and no lessening of the old courage, 
visitors at this early hour. This little space of caged animals Strengthened by the knowledge that it is, as it has always been, 
and quiet trees is a world apart from ours, a flashback to the | 2 most valuable link to bind our Welsh churches into one 
ageless zons before the advent of man. Alfred, the great  ofdered community. CyMRo. 
gorilla, whose cage first greets me, with his rude noises and ——— 
his startled hitching away on the haunches, is the guardian 
and Janus of this prehistoric eternity. The silent, gaudy, 
tume and space, oblivious vicims of a later and rawer Schweitzer Jubilee ktsa Offered to him 
time and all their problems. The peacock fans its feathers  teantediene antieenn. Some of the essays make difficult 
in an irrelevant beauty, and the ostriches break into a perfect _ reading: others are simple, deep and illuminating. Nothing 
ne one oe Soe You poke your face close upto = new is told to readers of his own volumes, but keen 
the muzzle of the King of Beasts, and he gazes at you with a = Schweitzerians will like to look at this book. Possibly they 
tranquil, blinking benevolence, as if all history were not tom _— will have to secure it through Dr. Williams’s Library as the 
And then, perched above the Gorge ts this frail human priced at $7 
meee ey ey oe It fascinates and frightens In 1934 there was published in Strassburg a slim volume 
me to look on crawling transformations of water,  — The imcrease to this present 
vehicle of men hundreds of fect below. The Empedocies massive volume may be taken as indicative of the marked 
Complex mses up from the dark depths of personal being. and increase in public interest, further shown im that it is probable 
I dare trust myself no longer. There is the plunge— that, within a single year of American publishing, four or six 
And then we shall unwillingly return volumes on Schweitzer will be published. European interest 
Back to this meadow of calamity, in his Ife and work remains strong: his works continue to 
circulate in Germany. C. Ratrer. 
JULIAN. The price is 7d. post free. 
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PERCY DEARMER 


By F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, M.A. 


SOME RECENT references to ecclesiastical art and design 
recall the figure of Percy Dearmer. It is eleven years since 
he died as a canon of Westminster Abbey. Dr. Dearmer had 
commenced life as a high churchman and had developed a. 
deep knowledge of liturgiology, art and _ ecclesiastical 
history. For a while, he was a London vicar, and he resigned 
his living to undertake work in Serbia during the first world 
war. A train of experiences, partly set in force by the war 
and partly by disgruntlement with the traditional church, 
carried Dearmer over to the definitely Modernist position. 
His sympathies with Unitarianism became distinct and 
appeared in the Essex Hall Lecture which he gave in 1935. 
At the same time, he remained most interested of all in the 
esthetic approach to religion and, at his death, was working 
along lines which would have brought about a much-needed 
rapprochement between art and a liberal religious faith in 
terms of its church symbolism and its worship. 


and the fact became more clear as he gradually dropped his 
high church associations. His interest was in the approach to 
God through beauty. In former years, he made outing 
contributions to this end by the working out of a lofty a 
beautiful ceremonial for use in church. The Parson’s Hand- 
book is an undying monument coming from this period. But 
gradually he came to realise the extent of his problem. In 
False Gods (a neglected sece), Dearmer had protested 
against the dreary idolatries of conventional religion, whilst 
his lectures, The Power of the Spirit, sought to relate the mani- 
fold workings of the spirit of life as the revelation of the 
spirit of God to every aspect of life and culture. This 
to religion, essentially a religious humanism, led 
him to write his able little book, Art and Religion, an appeal 
for beauty, and for religion as a means by which this beauty 
may be set forth. Dearmer had come to believe strongly in 
a doctrine of values which provide the substance of religion. 
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conduct into a very different light. At the same time, 
Dearmer’s distinctive approach on the question of sin is one 
which demands this scientific view of conduct, and which 
relates religion to the positive and creative acts within living. 
Religion becomes therefore an exercise in the art of living 
together. The bleak Puritan asceticism of the monks of the 
Egyptian desert, of the Benedictine revival or of seventeenth 


century Protestantism is the real enemy to the message of 


beauty through its denunciation of nature as sinful, and 
Dearmer cut away its roots by insisting upon the positive 
rather than the negative approach to living. One of his later 
books, The Legend of Hell, was a semi-Biblical and semi- 
historical approach to the same problem. 


A religion which was essentially man-accepting and 


world-accepting naturally sought to find a place for the © 


highest creative achievements of man and for the interpreta- 
tion into human terms of the beauties of the natural order. 
Dearmer was at his strongest on the historical rather than on 
the metaphysical side and he did much to recall the old 
English customs against which the traditions of English 
religion have been built up. Old meeting-houses provide as 
suitable a background as do old parish churches. If the Lord 
God has no need of temples made with hands nor with the 
sensualism of human symbolism, no more has he need of 
human philistinism and appalling ugliness. It is frequently 
forgotten that the act of worship finds its nearest parallels 
in the drama. The medieval mystery-play was a drama set 
in religious terms and was, as Dr. Karl Young has shown, an 
important part of medieval church life. Public worship, with 
its variety and its colour, was a — form of this drama. 
For the Protestant, the sense of the colourful and dramatic 
in worship has too often been lost with disastrous results. 
Comparison and experiment are keywords which might do 
much towards guiding the Unitarian of today into a new 


technique of worship far removed from the ugliness and the 


loss of the dramatic against which both Stopford Brooke and 
Percy Dearmer protested. 7 

In order to achieve this end, there is need for a careful 
attention to be paid to the symbolism of the church-buildi 
For example, the setting up of an ugly brass cross on a ta 
in an old meeting-house not only shows that the donor is 
attracted by the worst type of church shop >snamentation. It 
also proves that he had not the least idea of the traditional 
symbolism appropriate to the building. Yet old meecting- 
houses have suffered as much from inappropriate vandalism 
as have parish churches. Symbolism should fit into the 
istori undings of the building. At the same time, a 


religion. 
end but heraldry and similar tokens also repay exploration. 
The symbols may be both national and international and not 
of 


non-clerical 
to found for him a professor- 
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In some ways, Dearmer was never the typical Anglican, Re 
at 
n the years which followed the first war, tf peliel Drouel oe 
him into close contact with the group of liberal religionists Pet 
who clustered around Arthur Clutton-Brock. The Necessity wert 
of Art was a valuable collection of essays coming from this % 
group in which Dearmer pointed to the Christian tradition as ioe | 
one of the means by which great art has been interpreted and | | 
preserved. He appealed through art to a religion of life which ’ * 
is a tion d 
cligion and he sought wo interpret over the Widest possible wide 
field. His work with Maude Royden at the Guildhouse was 
devoted to this end. as was his alliance with Martin Shaw in a decoration linking art to the wholeness of living and all life hue 
the realm of church music. ee 
The function which Dearmer performed should certainly iq 
ause his repugnance t©  Jnitarians have a considerable opportunity in this field but 
dogmatism i alien tothe traction which demands ceremonial they also have a considerable leeway to make up before they 
Nan. Dearmer was not in Anghean cies young via, o later on atthe Guidhowse 
Be in church bolism is one worthy of worki or later still in Westminster Abbey, Percy Dearmer performed Ha 
m a broader atmosphere. The Unitarian churches should | 
with a fitting home. Unitarianism, as Dr. Wilbur ip in Christian Art at King’s College, London, an Anglican 
clear in his great history, is the evolution arising 
, century humanism. It is therefore alien to the (a reminder that this subject is wholly = 4 
controversies between Catholic and orthodox Pro- YY Unitarian colicge in England and Wales). But the work | 
use of symbol and colour with in the Unitarian 
cultural tradition or to the fullness of its meaming. how tor in fact the place where 
insight and ideals can come to birth in the new age of the post- 
obsession”, The idea of in ast is st forth in. 
theology, exemplified example . N. P. Williams in ; 
the Bampton Lectures for 1927, is not only an artificial view tae Seeeenss i 
of conduct based upon a particular theory of revelation. It  stonday soming for the tame weck All communications ‘must be 
links the core of interest m religion with death rather ty tame and of ihe 
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PARTLY CONSIDERED TRIFLES 
By “Autolycus” 
II—FOR PERIS IN PARTICULAR 


Ir was his, preaching-gown that attracted me over. 
Seldom is such a garment seen in a London park. 

The orator by whose soapbox I had been standing must 
have sensed my impending desertion. The loss of one from 
his audience of five was no doubt a serious matter. He 
singled me out with pointing finger and glittering eye. 

“Proof!” he thundered. 
Proof! Take Rockefeller. Take——” 

An inflection of either disgust or despair 
brassy voice as I turned and moved away, 


into the 
proud at 


showing such unusual decision of character, half sorry at 


leaving him thus coldly in the lurch; for I have known what 
it is to address small audiences myself. His lurid picture of 
the insidious ramifications of high finance remains a half 
sensed terror to haunt occasional dreams. 

Delicately avoiding the nets cast by wily speakers on 
behalf of the World for Women League, the Friends of the 
Worker, and sundry other societies, I at length arrived safely 


not itself, is not puffed up . . . seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked. . . . Love never faileth . . . and the greatest of 


i 


“That’s what I’m giving you! — 


“Learning,” because human nature is not yet pee. 
As we take Paul’s chapter, sentence by sentence, and think 
about each, the best of us must seem only babies in the prac- 
tice of his ideal: — 

“Love suffereth long, and is kind. 

“Love envieth not. 

“Seeketh not its own. 

“Is not provoked. .. .” 

None of us is perfect in these directions yet. How can 
we expect others to be? 

A church is a company of human people, some more, 
some less advanced in Christian living than ourselves. | 

It is easy, when we choose our own company, avoiding 
as far as possible all those uncongenial to us, to indulge in 
professions of a vast, vague love for all mankind. 

It is more difficult to mix with all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, as in a church, and, in spite of all imper- 

The man in the gown had failed, when in a church, to 
achieve the self-conquest necessary to his own ideal. 

Perhaps because he had forgotten even there to seek the 
aid of a Love and Strength. greater than his own. 


| 
Bre 
ma 
this 
| 
by the stand of the man in the gown. 
In view of the almost infinite variety of outdoor speakers, At least the greater part of our sc 
it seemed quite unremarkable to find he was reading from _ troubles arise because human beings ha 
I Corinthians, 13, the famous chapter on Love. He read to live with one another, and are not s 
beautifully : — do so. 
| For all its faults of human prac 
church stands for the spirit of I Corintl 
; each supplies its special inspiration anc 
these ...” We all need to be constantly remi 
a There were no hymns or prayers, but he gave an address keep them at their brightest. We all 1 
| that was a touching plea for the supremacy of = in | daily to them. 
lives. I listened gladly and with attention. came Where else will the vast, vague 1 
| therefore with the more startling surprise. == #§ — find his own ideal so insistently or so he 
“Take love as your guide and companion,” said the jp a church? 
preacher. “In your homes and offices and factories let love ot 
| be king. Be not content to listen to me speaking about it. 4.9 ‘ Y: 
The churches would be glad to see 
with the way mot for Ge sake of ther owe 
than 
beings go on, turned my world upside down. he also, more so than he b 
An elderly man, interru 
soft chuckle and a few low words I did not catch PO | 
their reference was to churches. The CORRES ND 
followed what was evidently a welcome pointer. _ VISITING OTHER Ct 
“No!” he agreed. “Don’t think for a moment 'm =... tnmk Ht would be well for our 
suggesting you should join a church. Whatever might go when on a holiday (after visiting t 
if one was available), or when one’s own 
| your own instead. ; procedure and outlook. Of the three ways 
I thought I understood the gown then. At the same time, devotional, intellectual and that of good w« 
. he lost his hold, for here, unconsciously enough, no doubt, his _—ilay too much siress on the intellectual side. 
teaching was false to his preaching. Get 
There was bitterness in his heart towards his fellows in carried tt out from first principles. I think 
Many people, particularly women, are not 
) a human nature may isplay serious source of ion in distress. and a strong 
faults even there—perhaps not discovered the same fact of © their imate philanthropic desires.—Your 
his own nature—and departed for ever. _ _e — 
: . _ As I thought of the happy family spirit in my own little Sen. —There are two Samuel lanl 
in ways at times of which my fellow-worshippers never an. — to Bolingbroke) 
an accusation of the could still be publicly made. Qual Witter —Yours. 
| It used to be a common one cnough, and we may grant Leicester. 
many attended church for other reasons pure inner “The quotation to which Agnes € 
compulsion to worship. There were more people im the 
Even so, our preacher may be controverted from his own 1835.” 
text-book. Mr. RH of Woking. 
Here is one useful if mcomplete definition from his own night”. 
A church Church’ to the more clear and 
’ live together in the spirit of I 13. Society’ . 


BROADCAST SERVICE 


Essex Church.—The minister and committee wish to say a word 
of sincere gratitude to all those who came to take part in the 
Broadcast Service on Sunday, August 31. There have already been 
many testimonials to the quality of the singing, but in addition to 
this the presence of so many friends from other churches in London 
brought a message of fellowship which was a true joy and inspiration. 


CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th 


Aserpare, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Davis. 
ABERDEEN, Un. Ch., Skene St., 11 and 6, Rev. L. BAKER SHORT. 
ABERYSTWYTH, New St. Meeting House, 11, Supply. 
ACCRINGTON, Unitarian Free Ch., Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, Supply. 


TRINCHAM, VALLANCE. 
ANSDELL. (See Lytham St. Annes.) 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, Richmond St., 6.30, Rev.C. P. Scott. 


Unitarian, 6.30, Rev. H. D. WIARD. 
Av., 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEW. 


BaTu, Trim St. 
Bewrast, All Souls, 


BeLFast, First Church, Rosemary St., 11.30 and 7, Rev. R. W. WILDE. 


(mr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. MAGNUs 
RATTER. 


BILLINGSHURST, Free Chr. Ch., South St., 11.15, Mr. W. T. WiLkins. 
BIRKENHEAD, Un. Ch., Bessborough Rd., 6.30, Mr. JaMEs EccLgs. 
BIRMINGHAM, Church of Messiah, Broad Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
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HALIFAX, Ni End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. ELLIOT PEASTON. 
a is. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. DENBIGH 
TON 


HincKey, Great Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. J. G. Davigs. 
HINDLEY, Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 


JONES. 
HOLLywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. GORTON. 
HorsHaAM, Worthing Rd., . MARTIN HALL. 


HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., 11, we J. J. POTTER. 

.30, ——. 
HUNSLET, Unitarian Church, Joseph St., 6.30, Mr. A. G. WHITTAKER. 
Old Meeting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Breer. 


nitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Supply. . 


KENDAL, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. DEAKIN. 


_ KIDDERMINSTER, New Meeting House, 11, Dr. MEYER KLUEGEL, 6.30, 
BERESFORD 


Mr. H. S. 
KNUTSFORD, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. STANLEY Mossop. 
LANCASTER, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lot HALL. 
Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. SHIRWELL PRIce. 
Narborough . GREEN. 


Lonpon, Hampstead, Rosslyn Hill, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. E. 
Lonpon, Islington, Unity Church, Upper St., Preston Hall, 7, Rev. 


LONDON, Ilford, Rd., 6.30, Mr. F. NIcHOLLs. 

Lonpon, Kilburn, Unitarian Chr. Ch., Quex Rd, 11, Mr. Victor Fox. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St, 11, Rev. JoHN 

Lonpon, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. T. L. 


JONEs. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Mr. H. A. Gore. 
Unitarian 


MACCLESFIELD, Edward and 6.30, Rev. H. 


Sane, 22, Mev. J. Baum, 6.30 
Mancuester, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. A. Mickie- 
Mancuester, Failsworth, Dob Lane and 6.30, Supply. 
Brookfield Chane Raed, 10.45 and 


Longsght Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lame, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Supply. 
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ee ORWICH, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6. u : 1 
> — Lzeicu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. PIpKIN. : 
— LETCHWORTH, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 11, Mr. R. A. HAGUE. ban 
LINCOLN, High St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Dr. ALFRED HALL. igs 
LiveRPOOL, Ancient Ch. of Toxteth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. GARRARD. ee 
Unitarian Church, Yardley Wood Rd., 6.30, iverpoor., Gateacre Chapel, 10.45 Rev'd. P. STEWART. 
BIRMINGHAM, Waverley Ra. Church and Hurst St. Mission, Small Heath, Heme Se, 
6.30, Dr. MEYER Sc LIVERPOOL, Uliet Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Lawrence REDFERN. 
BLACKBURN, Unitarian Ch., St. Andrews St., 6.30, apply. LONDON, Bell St., Edgware Rd., 6, Rev. WALTER LONG. (es 
BLACKPOOL, North Shore, Dickson Rd_, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. COLEMAN. —|_onpon, Blackfriars Mission and Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. A. J. LONG. ‘a 
Lonpon, Brixton, Services at 5 Killlieser Av., S.W.2, 11, Rev. E. G. Lee. 
. BOLTON, Bank St., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. BENJAMIN GILL. LONDON Essex Ch. Notting Hill Gate, 11 Rev. JOHN BALLANTYNE. As 
Bouton, Halliwell Rd., Free Ch., 10.45 and 6, Mr. Irwin Hopason. Lonpon, Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 6.15, “ “pis 
BOURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd., 11, Dr.G. K. Brown. Hackney, New Gravel Pit Ch., Chatham Place, 6.30, Rev. 
BraprorD, Town Hall Square, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Frank BULLOCK. 
BraprorD, Broadway Av., 2.45 and 6.30, Rev. DupLey RICHARDs. Grit] 
BripGwater, Christ Ch., Dampict St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. Toprine. 
| Bamprort, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL JONEs. . "eg 
BricuTon, Christ Ch., Un., New Rd., 11, Rev. Martin HALL, 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. STEPHENSON. 
Lewin’s Mead Mecting, 6.30, Rev. J. H. Coram Davies. tue | 
Barston, Oakfield Rd, Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. 
Burney, Unitarian Ch., Trafalgar St., 6, Mr. H. Waremne. | 
Buxrox, Hartington Rd, 11 and6.30,Rev.|.W 
Campmipce, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Rd., 11, Rev. Stewart Carter. LONDON, Richmond Free Ch., Ormond 11, Rev. Kay. 
Campare, The West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ET. Puri. St> Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev 
Camuzsuz, Un. Ch., Lorne St., 2.30, Junior Church; 6.30, Rev. W. J. — 2 4 Unitarian Ch., 11.30, Children’s Church, 6.30, Rev. 
Cusrmans, Unitarian Ch, Hamond Hill, 6. Mr. C. H. Coz. Lonpon, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor Place, 11, Rev. J. Tyssut Davies. 
Bayshill Un. Ch, 11, Study Service, 6.30, Rev. BaRBara Lawes, 
Churst, Atherton, 10:30 and 630, Rev. E. Evans Lonpon, Wood Green, 6.30, Rev. F. 
Covmerny, New Great Mecting House, Holyhead Rd, 11, Children’s Rev. HERBERT CRABTREE. | - 
Cuews, Free Beech St., 6.30, Mr. Bucauzr. 
Caorpon, Free Christian Ch., Wellesicy 11, Rev. A. B. Downanc. 
Dean Row. 30.45, Strat. 6, Rev. E. E. 
Deron, Wilton Chapel, 11, ——, 6.30, Rev. Jom Cnrorr. | 
Doncaster, Free Chris. Ch, Hall and 6.30, Rev. G. W. | 
Dusim, Green, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. Savers. Hacxs. 
Dar, Sty 11 an Supply Mill St. Free Ch., Bradford, 3, Mr. R. S. Sarr. 
Gaz Cass, Hyde a, and 6.30, Rev. P. Momscasane, sce Lancasecr. 


676 THE 


Ten Minute Talks to boys and gi girls ; 


PAVEMENTS 
by BERTRAM LisTeR, M.A. 
with chapter headings by Beryi LEE. 
2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
SUNRISE IN THE WEST 
by J. Harry SMITH. 
2s., by post 2s. 2d. 
THE SECOND MILE 
by W. J. McEtpowney, LL.B. 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 
THE KING WHO WAS THIRSTY 
by BertraM Lister, M.A. 
Is. 6d., by post Is. 9d. 
(also in cloth at 2s. 6d.) 
HAYRICKS AND MUDDY BOOTS 
by Norman D. BLAKE. 
Is., by post Is. 2d. 


G. R. 
Il, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. GoRDON 


Gs Ch, KENNETH SHERRATT. 
Oxrorp, Manchester College Chapel, ——. 

Papa, Nazarcth Un. Ch., Knight’s Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. F. D. Jongs. 
Lane Cuaper, near Wigan, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Atsext SMITH. 
Pooie, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Rev. Dr. C. J. Firower. 

30, 


W. Hawortn. 


Rev. P- N. Toman 
Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Stantey Wuirey. 
Sumewssuny, High Unitarian, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. Lewss. 
SmpssouTH, Old Mecting, High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. 


GairriTHs. 
Portland 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. 
StaLyemipce, Unitarian Canal 10.30, Rev. J. Cuort, 6.30, Rev. 


Srocarost, St. Peter’s Gate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. 
6.30, Rev. A. J. 
Presbyteran Chapel, and 6.30, Rev. 
Rev. Base. Veer; 11, Feee 


‘AVESTOCK, 

Unitarian Chasch, 20.45 and 6, Rev. 
Tonguar, Unity Ch, off Higher Terrace. 6.30, Rev. C. Toma. 
Unitarian Chusch, 3 and 6, Rev. A F.O. 


Memortl Chosch, Manor Rd. 11 and 6.30, Rev. E 
Wasemecrox, Cao 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. B. Too 


INQUIRER, 


North End, 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1947 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 
Total to August 30th, £81,636 Os. Od. 
Still required £18,364 Os. Od. 
Send a donation or organise an effort. _ 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire 


1939 *Bemembrance MEMORIAL TABLETS 
& SCROLLSor HONOUR 


Churches, C 


6. Maile X Hon, Utd. 
Sculptors and Church Craftsmen 


| ROVHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 
(Under direction of Universalist Church) 


ideal for all in quest of quiet and restful holidays. 93 acres: beautiful 
surroundings. Good food. Comfortable rooms. Splendid fellowship. 


Charge, 3 guineas per week. Write: Rev. Arthur Peacock, Royhill, Blackboys, 


24, at St. Mary's Hospital, Manchester, to 
Jessie (née Molyncur). wife of Eric Phillips, som (Ian John), 
10 Oakmere Close, Wythenshawe, Manchester 


Births, Marriages and Deaths- Two limes 36; 1/6 per lime 
PREPAID RATES 
Sauations and Miscellancous, etc: 20 words 4/-. 


Discount for scrics of 6 imscrtions, 5%; 12 imscrtions, 10%. 


per lime cutra 


Un. Ch, Cathedral Place, C2, 11 and 7.30, Rev. Wm 
w and Rev. V. janes. Monthly 


| 
Booklet  illustrati 
beautiful designs 
_— (enclose 6d. stamps). 
words of proposed in- 
: scription and names for full 
— 367 EUSTON ROAD 
{ Is., by post Is. 2d. 
| SEEING THINGS 
by JoHn Hinkins, M.A. 
Is., by post Is. 2d. 
' Newcastie, Staffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. 
Newport, I.o.W., Unitarian Church, High Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
IRST-CLASS duplicating of all kinds, bulletins, memoranda 
F circular letters. Typewriting. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, 
Highbury, N.5. Tele: CANonbury 3862. 
BIRTHS 
| 
Quarmpy—On August 25. 1947, to Betty, wife of Michael C. 
Quarmby, M.B.E.. now at 7 Teesdale Avenue, Castle Bromwich, 
Birmingham, a son. 
_ ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
She Mouse, set and 308 Sundays, 11, 
Dr. J. C. Frower. Other Sundays, 6.30. 
| Rocupae, Blackwater St., 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Davies. Ares 
| RornexnamM, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. C. Bamrert. 
Sass, Atkinson Rd, 11, Supply. Sap, Bev. 
| ScamponoucH, Un. Ch, Westborough, 10.x Rev. H. W. 
| Woe ow, All Sous’ Charch, 630, Supply. 
Woonumait Sra, Mill Lanc, 2.30, Rev. Cuas. 
Youx, St. Saviourgate Chapel, Mr. C_ H. Syxes. 
Tue provides for those unable two 
attend a Unitarian Church For mformation write to the Secretary, 
SOL THAMPION. re the NLU_F., cio 14 Gordon Squarc, Londons, V.C.1. 
Sourmenp-on-Sea, Darnicy Rd, 11, Children’s Church, 6.30. Miss ML AUSTRALIA 
Aperame, Un. Christin Ch, Wakeficld St, 11 and 7, Rev. Auman 
t Pask, 7-15, Rev. Couns 
Cousch of the Messsh, Sherbrooke Sc. West and Sampson 
: 
and 7, Mic. K. 
Caresoun, Hout St. 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
‘ aa the 14 Gorden ©. Aw hy 


